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Company, Columbus, Ind.; The 


K & B Exhaust System in the oil injector testing laboratory, Cummins Engine 
Austin Company, 





Engineers and Builders 


KIRK & BLUM Exhaust System 


Eliminates Oil Spray . . . Conserves Heat 


In the testing of high pressure 
Diesel Engine oil injectors there 
is surplus oil spray. To avoid in- 
jurious working conditions and oil 
contamination, Kirk & Blum En- 
gineers designed a unique exhaust 
system for the Cummins Engine 
Company, manufacturers of Diesel 
Engines. This system, not only 
carries off the spray, but, by em- 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. - 


ploying a filter trap ahead of the 
suction fan, cleans the air which 
is returned to the room, thereby 
conserving heat. 


If you, have a dust or fume re- 
moval problem, our engineers will 
make a careful survey and recom- 
mend a definite solution. Write to- 
day for details of this service. 


2816 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago Representative: C. P. Guion, 1661 N. Milwaukee; Pittsburgh: Bushnell Mchy. Co., 311 Ross St.; 


Liberty Eng. & Mfg. Co., Inc., 1450 S. 15th St. 


KIRK & 


LUM 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
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A marvel in its day, obsolete now, this High Speed Newspaper Printing Press, invented by R. Hoe around 1860 


MERICAN industry marches on, as new equipment, modern methods, 
St relentlessly replace the old. A part of this parade of progress is the revo- 
lutionary new Thom McAn Foot Safety Plan, which has been adopted in hundreds 
of the Nation’s leading industrial plants. This unique plan is absolutely free. It 
does not require you to carry a stock of Safety Shoes and be burdened with all 
kinds of “shoe store problems” and ex- 

pensés. It will reduce your accident losses. 

Clip the coupon and get the whole story. 


THOM McAN: SAFETY SHOE DIVISION 
SSS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Without obligation, please send me full details of your Foot Safety 
Plan. If you will stock Safety Shoes for our plant im your owm stores, 
at no risk or expense to us, and have your own trained men fit them, 
I want to know all abous it. 


Compony nome 
Company address 


One of the 650 Thom McAn stores in 350 cities 


Executive's nome 
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The publications briefly described in this service department are prepared by manufacturers’ technical 
experts. The data they contain on equipment supplies and prevention methods applies to varied phases 
of occupational hazard problems. Note those items desired on coupon below and send to Occupational 


Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 





240—DUST CONTROL 

Five new bulletins have been issued by 
Northern Blower Company, complete with 
illustrations and engineering specifications. 
The bulletins cover: Norblo Square Type 
Air Filter; Norblo Bag Type Dust Arrester; 
Norblo Sereen Type Dust Arrester; Norblo 
High Speed Low Power Exhaust Fans; and 
Norblo Slow Speed Low Power Exhaust 
Fans. 


241—STAMPING PRESSES 
Booklet “Stamping Presses, Their Safety 
Uses and Abuses” by J. C. Junkin, W. R. 
Weust, and J. I. Junkin describes various 
factors of importance in safe operation of 
stamping presses. 


242—SAFETY TOOLS 
Catalogue and price list giving complete 
specifications for the Ampco line of Non- 
Sparking Safety Tools. 

243—SAFETY SHOES 
Safety poster and leaflets, selling advan- 
tages of safety shoes to employees, is a 
service offered to industry by Thom McAn. 
See Advertisement on page 1. 


241—WASHFOUNTAINS 
Brochure describing, giving specifications 
for, and illustrating Bradley Washfoun- 


tains, Showers, and Drinking Fountains. 


See Advertisement on page 11. 


245—BLOWERS 
Catalogue of blowers and hi-power motors, 
including specifications, has been issued by 
Sawyer Electrical Manufacturing Company. 





FREE LITERATURE COUPON 


216—STRETCHERS 
Folder describing the several types of fold- 
ing stretchers and litters manufactured by 
A. Smith & Sons Co., Ine. 


247—SAFETY COGGLES 
Recent improvements in Ful-Vue Safety 
Goggles are covered in the news bulletin 
just published by American Optical Co. 
See Advertisement on Inside Back Cover. 


248—SHOWERWAY 
A portable, sanitary hand washing fountain 
just developed by Lyon Metal Products is 
described in the catalogue issued by them. 


249——VACUUM CLEANING 
Equipment for industrial vacuum cleaning 
is the subject of the folder available from 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


250—WEATHER MAGIC 
A monthly publication of the Trane Com- 
pany devoted to air conditioning, heating 
and ventilation. 


253—FLOOR SAFETY 
Handbook of floor maintenance to prevent 
accidents, and to control the accumulation 
of toxie or irritating substances, has been 
issued by the Flexrock Company. 


254—WELDING HELMETS 
A four page bulletin describing welding 
helmets and accessory equipment of Mine 
Safety Appliances is just off the press. See 
Advertisement on Back Cover. 











Clip out and paste on postcard or enclose in envelope. 


Mail to: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nos. of desired items 


I cdr citar asin hea s 


Your Name ........ 
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WASHED AIR 
CLEAN AIR 


F YOU want the air in 
your plant to be free 
from dust, you can have it 
that way—and at moderate 
cost by installing a 


ay 


@* 


AIR 
WASHER 


It keeps the air clean, fresh, 
and properly humidified in 
winter, and washed and cooled 


in summer. Your employees will feel better—work better. 


Buffalo Air Washers are equally valuable in those plants having a 
manufacturing process that requires dust free air. 


Yes, it’s good business to keep the air in your plant clean with a 
g p your p 


Buffalo Air Washer. 


For complete information, write for 
our new bulletin, “Clean, Fresh Air.” 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


191 MORTIMER ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 





Installation of a Special Type “B” Copper 
Buffalo Air Washer 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
4 








EPORTS come into us from a number 

of cities throughout the country that 
attendance at safety meetings has been 
greater during the last few months than 
during any previous period. Management is 
showing an increased conciousness of the 
value of having their employees participate 
in the work of local safety groups. 

It is also interesting to note the increased 
attention being given to occupational dis- 
eases at these meetings. Most safety men 
are now considering safety in its broader 
sense—not only physical accidents, but the 
more subtle hazards leading to occupational 
diseases—systemic poisoning, dermatitis, 
respiratory diseases, and the like. It is 
unusual to find a safety meeting these days 
where at least one of the major subjects 
of discussion is not occupational disease 
hazards. 

While this is not startling news, it is 
indicative of the increasing comprehensive- 
ness of safety programs. It was but a few 
years ago that the true conception of oc- 


NO FOG—NO STEAM 
ON GOGGLES 


Reduce eye acci- 
dents! Men aren't 
tempted to take 
off clean goggles 
... and today they 
CAN be_ kept 
clear for a_ full 
=< day! 
L E N S i ; i E Prevents poaming. fog- 
ging, smoking! sed in 
hundreds of plants. Not one tube has ever been re- 
turned. Try Lensite. “It Works.”’ 25¢. LENCO 


LABORATORIES, 624 Bondi Bullding, Galesburg, 
Ill. Member National Safety Council 

















cupational disease prevention was unknown. 

This trend may be expected to expand 
purely “safety” work to the point where the 
smallest plant will recognize and control 
occupational disease hazards. Discussion of 
the subject at safety meetings has the added 
value of enlisting co-operation of supervisory 
men in making control programs work. 


DR. A. LLOYD TAYLOR, formerly Di- 
rector of Chemistry, Pease Laboratories, 
New York, has just joined the technical 
staff of Oakite Products Company. 


SOME OF THE BOYS at Detroit Rex 
Products Company have gotten themselves 
promoted. W. W. Davison, Vice-President, 
announces that H. R. Norgren steps up to 
Assistant General Sales Manager in charge 
of Special Accounts; D. E. Williard, As- 
sistant General Sales Manager in charge 
of Regions and Branch Offices; and R. A. 
O’Reilly, Manager of Dry Cleaning Di- 
vision. Congratulations, and good luck! 





MEETINGS SCHEDULED 





February 23-24, Stillwater, Okla—4th An- 
nual State Safety Conference 

March 5-6 (New Date), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greater Philadelphia Safety Conference 

March 11-12, Boston, Mass.—1940 Massa- 
chusetts Safety Conference 

April 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Western Penn- 
sylvania Safety Council, Annual Safety 
Engineering Conference 

April 15-16, Austin, Texas—Texas Safety 
Convention 

April 16-18, Columbus, Ohio—1940 All-Ohio 
Safety Congress 

April 16-18, New York, N.Y.—1l]th Annual 
Greater New York Safety Conference 


April 22-23, Toronto, Canada—Silver Jubilee 
Convention, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations 


April 25, Kenosha, Wis.—13th Rock River 
Valley Safety Conference 


April 30, May 1-2, Chicago, Il]l.—18th An- 
nual Midwest Safety Conference 
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ROTO-CLONE 


collects lead 


oxide dust for 


Prestolite 


Hazards created by operations which produce 
dust are easily and economically eliminated 
with the use of AAF’s dust control equipment. 


In the Presto-Lite plant, the collection of lead 
oxide dust is effectively handled by a Type W 
Roto-Clone which requires a minimum of floor 
space and does away with the necessity for fans, 
pumps, tanks, or other auxiliary equipment. 
This Roto-Clone unit serves feeder-bins and 
mixers located on separate floors, as illustrated. 


Write for bulletins descriptive of various Amer- 
ican Air Filter units for the control of process 
dust. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Incorporated } é 4 


279 Central Ave. Louisville, Ky. | 


PYoy ona Ke) |: 


WATER SPRAY DYNAMIC PRECIPITATOR 
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@ BLACK CATS don’t mean a 
thing to the worker who wears HY- 
TEST SAFETY SHOES. He’s “bad- 
luck-proof.” 

@ His toes are safe even when the 
most unavoidable accident occurs. He 
knows that the steel box toe with the 


anchor-flange insures his toes against 
injury. 

@ He appreciates the extra com- 
fort of the exclusive Saf-Eze one-piece 
back construction. 

@ He likes HY-TEST good-looks 
and good fit. These are the reasons 
why more and more companies 








ANCHOR FLANGE 
steel box toe 
Flange locks steel toe in 

position 
Rustproof steel in box toe. 
Original box toe with 
anchor flange. 


f 


~~ 


GRADE A genuine leather 


Dress shoe style and comfort. 







SAF-EZE 
one- 


quarter 
No ripping = the back. 


No binding at the seams. 
No rubbing at the heels. 


One-piece leather insole. 
Heavy durable outsole. 


« Feature for feature, no other shoe can match the all- 
round superiority of HY-TEST SAFETY SHOES. In a 
variety ot teles and heels to meet every industrial need. 
Write today for a HY -TEST representative to call. 




















are switching to the largest-sell- 
ing safety shoes in the country 
today...the shoes that savetime, 
money, and man-power. 
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Before—Atmospheric conditions bad. 
View above taken from point 50 feet 
from shake-out. Below, a dust problem. 


N THE manufacture of steel cast- 

ings, whether small, medium, or 
large, a considerable amount of dust 
is set in motion in the different opera- 
tions required in the cleaning of them. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss the remedy and tell just how 
this very dusty condition is controlled. 

The details of cleaning a casting 
are common knowledge. The casting 
upon which attention is focused to- 
day has many tons of burnt sand 
adhering to it. It can not be touched 
without stirring up dust. The thing 
most needed is a ventilating system 
that will lift the dust stirred up by 
the different operations immediately. 

In the foundry are three points to 
which attention will be called. At 
these points the highest concentrations 
of dust are formed. First, the Casting 
Pits; Second, the Shake-out; Third, 
the point at which the casting is 
finished by the hammerman. 
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By P. S. Tanner 
United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 





The Removal of Silica Dust 
from Large Castings Three 


Crane Size 











Castings of this size are cast in pits 
measuring 32 feet by 14 feet with a 
depth of 8 feet. 

A casting weighs about 350,000 
pounds with an addition of from 
20,000 to 30,000 pounds of burnt 
sand, hooks, and rods that stick to it. 

It takes ten days for this casting to 
cool sufficiently to be taken out of the 
pit. On the eighth day after the cast- 
ing is poured, the cope is removed; 
then, on the tenth day the casting is 
taken to the Shake-out. A large 
amount of dust arises at both of these 
operations; hence, it takes place at 
4 A.M. when there are very few men 
at work. Three cranes are required 
to take the casting to the Shake-out. 

Then comes the Shake-out Floor 
which measures 80 feet by 60 feet. 
If the casting is too large to be swung 
against the bumping block, the large 
drop ball is brought to it, but if the 
casting is of one crane size it may be 
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With proper ventilating system pro- 
vided, air in the entire wing of the build- 
ing clears rapidly. These photos cour- 
tesy H. H. Robertson Co. 


swung against the bumping block. In 
either case, an immense amount of 
dust is set in motion. Shake-out opera- 
tions occur also at night when few 
are working. 

In the third place the casting is now 
set to one side of the shake-out floor 
for the day-turn workmen. When 
ready the hammermen get busy with 
their job. Each has an air hammer, 
is wearing goggles, and the most ap- 
proved type of respirator. 


Ventilation 


Ventilation is very important to all 
foundries, especially in the pouring 
and shake-out sections. In the pour- 
ing section, ventilation is not such a 
great problem as, in most cases, con- 
siderable heat is generated here. This 
heat sets in motion the dust and smoke 
particles floating in the air during the 
process of pouring, and _ literally 
pushes both smoke and dust particles 
out of the roof ventilators. 

The shake-out operation presents a 
greater ventilation problem. In a plant 


--9 














where small castings are manufac- 
tured, this operation is simple. A per- 
manent small section of the plant can 
be assigned to this activity. With 
underground suction or _ enclosed 
small cabinets being furnished, any 
dust created in this shake-out can be 
controlled with ease. 

In this plant, however, we have 
castings, that weigh 200,000 pounds 
to 350,000 pounds. These castings are 
poured and shaken out in the same 
area. We have, in our plant, an area 
of about eight bays, each 23’0” long, 
where we pour and shake-out these 
large castings. After studying and 
visiting many foundries and _ their 
ventilation methods, we consulted ex- 
pert ventilation engineers with whom 
we worked out a plan that we felt 
sure would give entire satisfaction. 

Remember that these large castings, 
when shaken out, are still warm. Thus, 
we took advantage of this difference- 
in-temperature-action to push out the 
troublesome dust through roof ven- 
tilators. For example, 80° difference 


in temperature will create a velocity 





of about 800 lineal feet per minute 
for a column of air at a height of 
Cre’. 

We decided to partially enclose 
these eight bays by baffles of steel 
sheets, making the particular area in 
which large castings were shaken out 
more or less a separate unit of the 
building. Experts advised us of the 
necessity of forty-five air changes per 
hour in this section. You must re- 
member that, in addition to the heat 
given off by the castings, a large 
amount of dust is shaken into the air. 
This dust, in itself, is heavier than 
air at normal temperature but, be- 
cause of the heat from the castings, 
these dust particles move upward 
through the roof. Roof ventilators, of 
the proper size and design are neces- 
sary to take care of this volume of 
dust-laden air. 

However, since foundry operation 
continues during the entire year, there 
are times when the difference in tem- 
perature is slight, such as in the case 
of summer months when, in addition 


(Continued on page 23) 











After—10 minutes after 
shake-out. Ventilators re- 
move gases continuously 


from newly poured cast- 
ings. 
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@ Production heads and welfare men 
in thousands of the best plants in 
the country, consider their Bradley 
Group Wash Fixtures as important 
as their production equipment. 
The fact alone that 56% of the 
1939 output of Bradley Washfoun- 
tains went to past users is itself 
proof of the water—, time—, and 
space-saving advantages provided. 


You can modernize your wash- 





Section of the Norton Co.,Worcester, Mass., washroom 


BIRAIDILIEY gam 


WASHFOUNTAINS and SHOWERS 





rooms and have these advantages, 
too. Each Washfountain serves up 
to 10 men simultaneously with 
clean running water—and requires 
1/10 the piping installation, 
because one Washfountain serves 
as many men as 10 individual 
wash bowls. 


Write for Washroom 
Plan Book 


To help you modernize, or lay out 
washrooms for new buildings, our 
“Plan Book” will be mailed on re- 
quest. Write for a copy with names 
of plants in your locality equipped 
with Bradley Sanitary Group Wash 
Fixtures. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2259 W. Michigan 

St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



















What is YOUR share 
of the 8$100.000.000? 


Eye injuries cost industry $100,000,000 
each year. Every industrial plant pays 
part of the cost of tens-of-thousands of 
eye injuries every year. 


VAILABLE statistics make it im- 
possible to say precisely what 
the eye hazards of industry cost in 
terms of blindness and defective vi- 
sion. We do, however, have informa- 
tion about particular states, about 
certain large groupings of industries, 
and other data developed by the 
United States Public Health Service 
and the U. S. Department of Labor 
which together make possible some 
reasonably authentic estimates. 


On the basis of these estimates, it 
may be conservatively stated that 
there are in the United States today 
close to 8,000 persons who have been 
blinded by the eye hazards of indus- 
trial occupations and more than 
80,000 persons who have lost the 
sight of one eye as a result of these 
hazards. To this total there are added 
each year at least 75 persons who 
lose the sight of both eyes and 2,000 
persons who lose the sight of one eye 
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as the result of industrial or occu- 
pational hazards. The number of men 
and women in industry who lose per- 
manently part of the vision of one or 
both eyes undoubtedly runs into tens 
of thousands each year. These are 
conservative estimates even if we as- 
sume that the statistics on which they 
are based represent a complete re- 
porting of serious eye injuries. We 
know, however,:. that the number of 
injuries reported is only part of the 
total eye injuries which actually oc- 
cur. In many instances the injured 
worker does not know he is entitled 
to compensation and no one en- 
lightens him; often the seriousness of 
an eye injury or the fact that it has 
or will result in permanent loss of 
vision does not become apparent until 
long after the injury has occurred 
and in many such cases for one reason 
or another no official record of the 
accident is made. 

One of the most widely experienced 
safety engineers in America has ex- 
pressed the opinion (privately) that 
the number of eye injuries reported 
to industrial commissions throughout 
the country is at least a 50 per cent 
understatement of the real situation. 

Available statistics concerning the 
financial cost of industrial eye haz- 
ards also are fragmentary if we con- 
sider the actual long-range cost to 
the community rather than merely the 
known dollar loss to industry. 

In earlier years, data on this sub- 
ject available to the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness led 
to our calculation of the net cost of 
industrial eye injuries at $50,000,000 
a year. Study of more recent informa- 
tion on this subject leads to the con- 


by LOUIS RESNICK, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 





clusion that this cost is more than 
$100,000,000 a year. Every industrial 
operation bears a share of this cost. 

But even this huge estimate of 
$100,000,000 does not take into ac- 
count the incalculable but very large 
cost to the community of having in 
its midst an ever increasing number of 
blind and partially blind men and 
women who only a little while ago 
were for the most part self-supporting 
and efficient industrial workers. Some 
notion of the magnitude of this cost 
to the community may be had from 
the fact that federal, state, and local 
social security agencies are spending 
over $12,000,000 a year for relief of 
44,000 needy blind persons while 
other public and private relief agen- 
cies are spending millions of dollars 
for aid to families whose bread- 
winners either are unemployed or 
whose earning capacity has been 
greatly reduced because of permanent 
or partial blindness resulting from 
industrial eye hazards. 


Eye Injuries Preventable 


More startling than these figures 
about the loss of vision and loss of 
money is the fact—and I think it has 
been demonstrated to be a fact—that 
98 per cent of all this loss, human and 
monetary, is needless. Ninety-eight 
per cent of all industrial accidents can 
be prevented, and this is at least as 
true of eye accidents as of those 
resulting in injuries to any other part 
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of the body. In the opinion of many 
of the best safety engineers of Ameri- 
ca there is a greater certainty of 
preventing eye injuries than of those 
to any other part of the body. 

What is necessary to avert this 
needless waste of sight and money? 
Five things, which I would briefly 
summarize as follows: 

First—there is needed a realiza- 
tion by the management of industries 
that eye injuries can be prevented and 
a genuine determination to do this. 
Even after 20 years of campaigning 
by the National Safety Council, the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and various other or- 
ganizations, the average industrial 
executive still does not know or does 
not believe that accidents can be pre- 
vented. This, despite the fact that a 
number of companies have demon- 
strated it is possible and have been 
perfectly willing to share with anyone 
their experience and knowledge of 
how it can be done. 

Second—there is needed, on the 
part of management, the willingness 
and often the courage to issue the 
administrative orders which will in- 
sure an equal determination on the 
part of their sub-executives—the 
supervisors and foremen—to wipe out 
eye accidents. In many instances only 
a mandatory rule, strictly, though 
diplomatically enforced, will accom- 
plish this purpose. The average in- 
dustrial executive prefers instead to 
leave well enough alone; he prefers 
going on paying compensation for eye 
injuries or insurance premiums which 
relieve him of this financial risk with- 
out disturbing the routine of produc- 
tion or employer-employee relation- 
ship, with the result that men are 
blinded or partially blinded needlessly 
in his shops every year. 





Third—tThere is the need of mak- 
ing the plant physically safe and of 
providing goggles, masks, and other 
protective equipment wherever it is 
needed. Too often, at this late date, 
eyes are lost simply because of the 
failure to install a guard which may 
cost a few dollars or to provide a pair 
of goggles costing a dollar or two or 
three. This, despite the fact that a 
single case of blindness in New York 
State may and frequently does cost 
the employer or his insurance under- 
writer $30,000. It is however, not 
enough simply to buy goggles and 
install safety devices. 

There is need to provide for proper 
maintenance of safety equipment, 
proper fitting and refitting of goggles 
continuously if this equipment is to 
be conscientiously used. 

Fourth—there must be a con- 
tinuous, sincere, and_ well-planned 
program of educating workers and 
their supervisors concerning the eye 
hazards of industrial occupations, 
their real causes, and methods of 
eliminating or counteracting them. 
Without such a continuous program, 
safety rules and safety equipment are 
largely ineffectual. 

Finally—there must be—and it 
can be had more easily than the 
average industrial executive seems to 
believe or would have you believe— 
the complete co-operation of the 
workers themselves in the program 
for eye protection in industry. Here 
too, some few plants, both union and 
non-union—have shown it is possible 
to have throughout the year the com- 
plete co-operation of employees, while 
in the average plant either the safety 
engineer, the manager or the foreman 
continues to attribute to the workmen 
or to fear of stirring up labor trouble 
the main responsibility for accidents. 
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Iron Pourer protecting his eyes with a 
Type C-3 Jackson Eyeshield 


JACKSON 





Eyeshields 


Available in four visor shades (clear, smoked, amber, green), 
Jackson cover-all shields are widely used throughout indus- 
try for protecting the eyes and face. Light, well ventilated, 
fire-resisting, they provide clear, undistorted vision. Visor depth 
4"—others to 9". Adjustable at any angle. Sparks do not affect 
them nor will hot metal stick. All-purpose Type C-3 illustrated 
here, together with fourteen other types are fully described in 
our Eyeshield folder. Get your copy today. 


If your dealer can't supply you with a genuine Jackson, please write to us. 


JACKSON ELECTRODE HOLDER CO. 
Department O-2, 15122 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Problems in Safe HandlingD?F 


This view of the new Industrial Rayon plant indicates one method of reducing 


possible hazard—completely enclosing the process. 


HAT have solvents to do with 

safe practice? It is significant 
that fire hazard and solvent toxicity 
go hand in hand with volatile inflam- 
mable solvents. No matter how low in 
the toxicity scale experimenters may 
place a solvent; no matter how safe 
a solvent is reputed to be; and no 
matter how pleasant its vapors may 
appear, it can never replace fresh 
air, for no solvent has as yet been 
discovered that can replace it. 

When a solvent exhibits a tendency 
to transform itself into a vapor, it is 
called a volatile solvent. If the vapors, 
when mixed with air, can catch fire, 
the solvent is inflammable. Anything 
that will catch fire naturally presents 
a constant fire hazard. 

The degree of inflammability of a 
substance is indicated by what is 
termed the flash-point. This can be 





explained otherwise as the lowest tem- 
perature at which the vapors, when 
mixed with air in the right proportion, 
will ignite. 

The “ignition point” is the tempera- 
ture at which the vapor-air mixture 
will, under favorable conditions, take 
fire spontaneously. At this tempera- 
ture more heat is generated than is 
lost, so that combustion becomes self- 
propellent. Mixtures of inflammable 
vapor and air are explosive or in- 
flammable only within a limited range 
of concentration. The addition of an 
non-inflammable liquid to a solvent or 
a mixture of solvents may either raise 
the flash-point of the resultant solu- 
tion or make it non-inflammable. 
However, a flame-proof mixture may 
become inflammable upon partial 
evaporation. 

When a mixture of solvent vapor 
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and air is inhaled, it quickly finds its 
way into the blood stream, and sub- 
sequently comes in contact with every 
body tissue. Should the concentra- 
tion of the solvent vapor be high and 
the inhalation be prolonged, injurious 
effects will be the natural outcome. 
Of course, since individuals differ in 
their susceptibility, the degree of in- 
jury will vary in extent or seriousness. 
Many solvents are reputed to be safe 
or non-toxic. However, as in many 
instances, solvents have been con- 
sidered safe until a fatal accident has 
occurred. 

Since some solvents are more toxic 
than others, experimenters have at- 
tempted to use this fact by classifying 
solvents according to their toxicity. 
Lazarew has published the following 
lists of solvents which are based on 
their relative toxicity. The following 
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By 


DR. IBERT MELLAN 











chlorinated solvents, presented in de- 
creasing toxicity, produce a light 
narcosis when inhalation is not pro- 
longed. 
Ethyl chloride 
Carbon tetrachloride 
1, 1, 1-Trichloroethane 
Methylene dichloride 
. Trichloroethylene 
. Chloroform 
. Ethylene dichloride 
. Tetrachloroethylene 

9. 1, 1, 2-Trichloroethane 

10. Tetrachloroethane 

11. Pentachloroethane 

In fatal cases of poisoning, the rela- 
tive toxicity of some of the chlori- 
nated solvents is as follows: 

1. Ethyl chloride 
. Ethylidene chloride 
Carbon tetrachloride 
1, 1, 1-Trichloroethane 
1, 1, 2-Trichloroethane 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The halogenated, aliphatic, and 
aromatic compounds are used in 
many industries of which some are 
the drug, rubber, oil, grease and 
fat extraction, as paint and varnish 
removers, in textile scouring soap, 
in dry-cleaning, paint, and lacquer 
industries. Some of these solvents 
are methylene dichloride, chloro- 
form, carbon tetrachloride, ethylene 
dichloride, dichloroethylene, _ tri- 
chloroethylene, tetrachloroethylene, 
pentachloroethylene, monochlorohy- 
drin, dichlorothydrin, monochloro- 
benzene, dichlorobenzene, and amyl 
chloride. These halogenated solvents 
stand out because of their powerful 
narcotic qualities, 
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Liberal Construction Brings 
Increased Award 


The employee’s injuries necessitated the 
amputation of the first, second and third 
fingers at the middle of the second joint 
of each finger. The employee claimed he 
suffered a two-third loss of the use of his 
hand, and should get compensation for such 
loss under the provisions of the Compensa- 
tion Act governing the loss of use of a 
hand, or part thereof. The Industrial Com- 
mission decided otherwise, giving compen- 
sation for the loss of part of the fingers 
under the schedules in the Act providing 
for the partial loss of specific fingers. 

In reversing the Commission, the Court 
held that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act must be decided liberally in favor of 
employees; that where there are two con- 
flicting provisions, as in this case, the pro- 
vision should prevail that gives the em- 
ployee the larger award. The Court de- 
termined that the loss with respect to the 
use of the hand should be given precedence 
over the aggregate loss of the three fingers. 
fingers. 

Lisowsky vs. White, et al. (Maryland) 9 
A. 2nd 599 (Nov. 1939). 


of Back 


Results in Award 


Strain 


The employee was a man fifty-eight years 
old. He had worked for the company sixteen 
years, and had never missed more than 
three or four days’ work because of ill- 
ness. While carrying some iron pipe he 





* 


The trend of litigation on workmen’s health and 
accident compensation is reflected in these briefs 
of the latest and most representative cases coming 
to trial in the intervals between issues. Familiarity 
with this trend is important to every industrialist. 


tripped and fell and sustained injury to his 
back. The employee claimed the strain to 
his back “lighted up” and made active a 
latent osteoarthritis condition and resulted 
in permanent total disability. The Com- 
pensation Board made an award to the 
employee, which was reversed by the Dis- 
trict Court. On this appeal the Supreme 
Court reinstated the Board’s decision. 

The Court said, injury from strain or 
over exertion due to a physical condition 
predisposing compensation claimant to in- 
jury is nevertheless an “injury” within the 
meaning of the Compensation Act, even 
thouch the strain would have been in- 
sufficient to have occasioned any serious 
physical injury, had claimant been sound 
in every particular. The employee was in 
good health prior to the accident, even 
though he had a dormant osteoarthritic 
condition; the accident was the exciting 
cause of the activation of the disease re- 
sulting in the disability and entitled the 
claimant to compensation. 

Maul vs. lowa-Nebraska Light and Powe: 
Company (Nebraska), 288 N.W., 532 (No- 


vember, 1939). 


Heart Attack Brought on by Heat 
Exhaustion Compensable 


The husband of the claimant was a baker. 
On the night that he suffered a heart attack, 
he went to work about 7 p.m. It had been 
very warm all day, reaching a maximum 
temperature of 107 degrees about mid- 
afternoon. After working about an hour 
and a half, the deceased complained of the 
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heat. He perspired rioiusely, had chills, 
drank large qvantiiies of water, and felt 
faint and weak.. He continued working until 
1 A.M., at wisich time he was taken home, 
feeling very ill. He died the next morning. 
Examination disclosed that he had been 
suffering from a very weak heart. The evi- 
dence was conflicting as to the exact amount 
of heat in the bakery, but it seemed clear 
that it was hotter in the bakery th2n out- 
side due to the heat from iie ovens, and 
the inadequacy of the cooling facilities. 

The Court made an award for the death 
of the worker. It said, “Exhaustion by arti- 
ficial heat causing the death of a workman 
in the course of his employment creates a 
compensable injury. Though the injury ag- 
gravates or accelerates a disease with which 
a workman is afflicted, it is compensable if 
death results from or was hastened by the 
injury.” 

West vs. Phillips (Iowa) 288 N.W. 625 
Nov. 1939) 


Heart Lesion Caused by Lifting 
and Jerking Engine Lever 


The claimant was a shift engineer work- 
ing in the defendant’s ice plant. In the 
course of his duties he was compelled to 
lift and jerk on a lever in order to start 
a machine. While doing so one day he felt 
a pain in the region of his heart, became 
ill and dizzy. A medical examination of the 
worker showed a valvular heart lesion. The 
workman was forced to abandon all work. 
The medical testimony was to the effect 
that the heart lesion would not have re- 
sulted except for the lifting and jerking 
necessitated in the work of the employee. 
The Court held that he had suffered a 
personal injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of employment, and an 
award was granted to him. 

Earhart vs. Wible Ice and Cold Storage 
Co. (Kansas) 95 Pac. 2nd 366 (Nov.-1939) 


Hernia Compensable Despite 
Lack of Evidence of any 
Wrench or Slip 


In this case, the Court held, “A direct 
inguinal hernia sustained by a meat cutter 
while carrying a 170 lb. veal from truck in 
about the same manner in which he was 
accustomed to moving meat, was compens- 
able, notwithstanding alleged lack of evi- 
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dence of any slip, wrench or sudden jerk.” 
Hieronymus vs. Stone’s Food Store 
(Idaho) 96 Pac. 2nd 435 (Nov.-1939) 


Loss of an Eye Brings Total Dis- 
ability Award to Coal Miner 


A coal miner was tamping explosives 
preparatory to shooting off the face of the 
coal, when particles of coal dust lodged in 
his eye. These particles caused an eye 
ulcer which finally necessitated the re- 
moval of the eye. Two questions were before 
the Court: First, was there an accident for 
which compensation should be given; Sec- 
ond, what was the extent of the employee’s 
disability. 

The Court determined that the lodging 
of the coal dust particles in the miner’s eye, 
while he was working, constituted a trau- 
matic injury by accident, arising out of 
and in the course of employment, and was 
compensable. The Court said further, that 
the removal of the one eye, plus a twenty- 
five percent impairment of vision in the 
other, rendering the coal miner unable to 
perform manual labor, justified an award 
of compensation for “total disability.” 

Roberts vs. Black Mountain Corp. (Ken- 
tucky) 132 S.W. 2nd 941 (Nov.-1939) 


Phlebitis Called “Injury” Not 
“Disease” 


The claimant operated a gas shovel for 
a period of three days. During the digging 
operations the shovel continuously jerked 
and jolted the claimant, causing pain in his 
legs. Examination revealed that the claim- 
ant was suffering from Phlebitis, (inflam- 
mation of the inner membrane of the veins). 
The Industrial Board denied an award, 
holding that the disability resulted from 
an occupational disease, and was not com- 
pensable. 

In reversing the Board’s holding, the 
Georgia Court of Appeals said, “The In- 
dustrial Board erred as a matter of law in 
finding Phlebitis, caused by jarring on a 
steam shovel for three days, was an occupa- 
tional disease. Any injury caused by a 
sudden jarring on a shovel over a period 
of three days is not an occupational disease 
but is an injury compensable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. vs. 
Layfield (Georgia) 5 S.E. 2nd 610 (Nov.- 
1939) 
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How to 
Take Care of 
Respirators 





through a valve. 





Today men will wear respirators when plant conditions require 
this type of protection. Five years ago the situation was different. 
Respirators were a distinct discomfort to the wearer. Today since 
the advent of Bureau of Mines specifications and approval of this 
equipment, the respirator is easy to breathe through and is an effec- 
tive protection to the workman against harmful dusts and fumes. 
Air needed for respiration is inhaled through a filter and exhaled 








T IS not enough for an employer to 
issue a respirator to the man who 
needs its safeguard. Its performance 
should be watched carefully and 
checked. If the filters are not cleaned 
or replaced at the proper time the 
equipment loses its efficiency. If 
saliva collects in the exhaust valve, it 
sticks making the respirator useless. 
Watchful care and proper cleaning of 
mechanical filter respirators, cartridge 
or fume respirators, and air line 
respirators, masks or helmets lengthen 
their life and give the workman the 
assurance that the parts touching his 
face are sanitary and that he is re- 
ceiving full protection from danger- 
ous dust or fumes. 

Experience has shown that the fol- 
lowing regulations when followed 
strictly are good practice: 

1. Always issue the same respirator 
to a man. This can be regulated by a 
numbering system. 

2. Collect the respirators after each 
work period in a container, clean it 
and have it ready for use. 

3. Keep a record of the life of the 
respirator and the service of the filter. 


Daily cleaning of the equipment can 
be done by the following methods: 
wash the rubber and metal parts with 
soap and water, immerse for 10 
minutes in either a 3 per cent carbolic 
acid solution or a 2 per cent lysol 
solution or a 70 per cent alcohol solu- 
tion. Then dip in water and dry. The 
filters, felts, screens, and_ elastics 
should be removed before washing. 

Keep the respirator in a container 
when not in use. An ordinary paper 
bag may be used for this purpose. 

By following the above suggestions 
not only will the respirators perform 
more efficiently and last longer but 
the workman will be better satisfied 
and the plant may save money. 





Do you know—that oxygen under 
high pressure may cause an explosion 
if brought into contact with oil or 
grease? No oil or grease or other 
lubricant of any kind should be used 
to lubricate a regulator or to test the 
gauges used in connection with oxy- 
gen cylinders. Neither should the ap- 
pliances be handled with greasy hands 
or gloves. 
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FOUNDRY ELIMINATES DUST 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 10) 





to the slight difference in tempera- 
ture, outside wind action is low. Out- 
side wind movement is necessary to 
increase the pulling capacity of roof 
ventilation. Knowing this, we in- 
cluded in these roof ventilators 
motor-driven fans, making it possible 
to obtain the required number of air 
changes in summer, regardless of at- 
mospheric conditions. 

During the winter period, when 
high outside winds are blowing, and 
increased differences in temperature 
are registered, it is common practice 
to close most of the outside air inlets. 
When this is done, natural draft ven- 
tilation movement slows up. Again, 
with these fan ventilators, we over- 


come an apparent obstacle. 

Speaking of air inlets, we have 
learned by experience that proper air 
inlets are necessary for proper ven- 
tilation. The ratio should be approxi- 
mately one to one, at a minimum. 

To sum up, we installed a total of 
eight 96” diameter roof ventilators, 
all being equipped with 72” diameter 
fans, operating at 575 r.p.m., using 
15 horsepower motors in each. Over- 
size bases were used, and each ven- 
tilator had a capacity of 83,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. 

The reaction of employees is good. 
They appreciate the effort that is be- 
ing made. Dry floor workers and crane- 
men are requesting more ventilators. 

The argument that a_ ventilating 
system of this type may cause colds 
and pneumonia is not borne out by 
our hospital records. 








Write for this new book on INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 


See how others clean large areas at low cost and 
save in production and maintenance because 
Spencer does the jobs that cannot be done by 
other methods. 

The complete line of Spencer Portable and 
Central Systems and Vacuum Tools is described 
in this book. Yours on request. 


FE N & CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
HARTFORD 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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How State Factory Inspection Aids 
the Employer 


TATE industrial safety and health 
laws and their enforcement are 
usually considered to be of benefit 
only to workers, letting the employer 
(like the devil) “take the hindmost.” 
Yet there was presented to me only 
recently an array of arguments put up 
by an “on the job” front-line factory 
inspector which I think are worth 
passing along to readers of OccupPa- 
TIONAL HAZARDs. 

Asked by an employer to name just 
a few reasons why safety and health 
laws and the visits of the inspector 
could possibly benefit him as an em- 
ployer, the inspector tells me he 
carried on about as follows: 

“Every law that’s on the books is 
there because of some condition or 
some thing or some act that is detri- 
mental to the security, or rights, or 
safety, or liberties of some or all of 
our people. When enough people be- 
come aware that such a situation 
exists they get together and agree that 


‘there ought to be a law.’ That’s the 
way it is with industrial accidents. 
The accidents happening in any one 
plant don’t make much of a show, 
but when they begin to get tabulated 
it looks pretty bad and a lot of people 
say, “There ought to be a law.’ 

“As one of the enforcement officers, 
it’s my duty to see that the rules and 
regulations under the law are com- 
plied with and as high a degree of 
safety achieved as is possible under 
the laws, which, of course, can do 
much more than regulate physical 
conditions in the workshop. But we 
feel in this state that our job goes 
further than just the mere enforce- 
ment of the law, and I think I can 
convince you that it’s to your own 
selfish interest to go beyond the letter 
of the law and prevent accidents in 
your shop. 

“In the first place, compliance with 
the laws and codes and other safety 
efforts can save you money—not only 





By W. T. Cameron, Chief Safety Adviser, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor 
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the actual expense of the injury but 
about four to five times the actual 
costs which never appear on your 
books, such as damage to equipment 
because of the accident, let-down of 
morale, time spent by other workers 
caring for the injured, hiring and 
training another man to take the place 
of the injured workman. Good safety 
work helps cut your insurance pre- 
miums and saves you the mental 
stress and strain which comes every 
time one of your workers is hurt or 
crippled or disabled. But, most im- 
portant, real attention to safety brings 
about better production, less spoilage 
of material—lack of safety usually 
means lack of operating efficiency. 
Finally, as a by-product of safety, you 
get better industrial relations through 
closer contact with your men through 
safety committees on the noncontro- 
versial subject of safety. 


Three Points 


“It is my belief that every employer 
is entitled to know three things in 
connection with safety and health 
laws. First, the reasons behind that 
law, the conditions which led to its 
passage and something about how 
effective it has been so far in reducing 
accidents. Second, what the law means 
to you personally, what parts of it 
apply to your type of operation. 
Third, some information on how you 
can comply with the law, charts, blue- 
prints, pictures and other information 
to bring about real compliance with 
the intent of the regulation. I think I 
am qualified and prepared to do all 
three of these things. 

“As your inspector, in effect your 
public servant, I feel that I am com- 
petent to be your safety consultant 
and advisor for the following reasons: 
I come into daily contact with a 
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variety of industries, both large and 
small, and have an intimate working 
knowledge of your manufacturing 
process. I have regular contact with 
successful safety engineers who have 
developed standards and in many 
cases novel methods for preventing 
accidents and who have produced en- 
viable safety records. I can pass a 
good deal of their information along 
to you. I am well versed in the safety 
literature of national associations, 
Federal Government and State agen- 
cies. 

“So, Mr. Employer, when you 
realize what I am here for, when you 
appreciate the fact that my visit can 
be of real benefit to you through cash 
savings as well as through intangible 
economies, I feel sure that I can count 
on your full co-operation—even going 
beyond the letter of the law—into a 
wholehearted compliance with its 
spirit and intent. I’m here to help you 
as well as your workers— 

“Will you let me?” 





Safety and Health Advisory 
Committee Meeting 


ROGRESS in promoting indus- 

trial safety and health over the 
last 12 months and plans for further 
action were discussed by the Secretary 
of Labor’s Advisory Committee on 
Safety and Health which met in Wash- 
ington recently. The Advisory Com- 
mittee consists of the following Na- 
tional authorities on industrial acci- 
dent prevention and health conserva- 
tion: Mr. V. A. Zimmer, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Chairman; Mr. Cyril 
Ainsworth, American Standards As- 
sociation; Mr. W. H. Cameron, Na- 
tional Safety Council; Mr. John Frey, 
American Federation of Labor; Mr. 

















T. P. Kearns, Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission; Dr. R. R. Sayers, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Mr. A. W. 
Whitney, The National Conservation 
Bureau; Mr. W. H. Winans, Union 
Carbide Company; and Mr. W. T. 
Cameron, U.S. Department of Labor, 
secretary. 

In view of the wide-spread distribu- 
tion of the film, “Stop Silicosis,” the 
committee suggested the preparation 
of other film strips on the causes and 
prevention of occupational diseases 
and of industrial accidents. Accept- 
ance by five states of the qualifications 
for factory inspectors listed by the 
committee, and the general interest in 


the subject led to suggestions for still 
further adoption of these minimum 
qualifications, and to a similar listing 
of standards for factory inspection 
departments. 

Discussing the action of the 1939 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which recommended 
that affiliated unions set up safety and 
health committees, the advisory com- 
mittee considered ways in which the 
Division of Labor Standards might 
help local union safety and health 
committees. 

General policies concerning needed 
additions to safety and health litera- 
ture were agreed upon. 





FUME HAZARD... 
OLLOWING is an interesting case 


where an air mask would have pre- 
vented injury. 

A workman was cleaning a tank 
which had been used to store gas tar, 
a by-product of a gas making ma- 
chine. The tank had been filled with 
water for a period of five days. It 
was then flushed out and purged by 
removing man-hole covers and blow- 
ing air into the tank for a period of 
two days. After this, a man was sent 
in to clean the muck from the bottom 
of the tank while a blower was operat- 
ing through one of the man holes, 
forcing fresh air into the tank. 

The man worked in this tank for 
a period of two hours and was 
brought out for a rest. After being 
in the open air for about twenty 
minutes, he began to act strangely, 
similar to an intoxicated person. The 
men working with him had him lie 
down and administered oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. Under this adminis- 
tration he went to sleep. Oxygen was 






administered for a period of one-half 
hour when the man’s foreman came 
in and roused him from this sleep 
very suddenly. The man immediately 
went into hysterics which was shortly 
followed by collapse. He was taken to 
a doctor and later to a hospital, at 
which time his condition was diag- 
nosed as noted above. After twenty- 
four hours in the hospital he returned 
to work in normal condition and has 
continued to work without any ill 
effects. 

We know now that in addition to 
the above precaution, this man should 
have been equipped with a fresh air 
mask, 





Agents in Evansville 


American Machine and Metals, Inc.. 
has announced the appointment of 
George Koch Sons, Inc., as exclusive 
agents in Evansville, Indiana, for their 
line of DeBothezat Ventilating Equip- 
ment. 
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MINIMIZING CUTTING 
OIL SKIN INFECTIONS 





“Skin infections ...can be prevented by strict observance of 
proper sanitary conditions” 





HE INFECTIONS that frequently 

appear on the skin of the operators 
of machine tools, where cutting and 
soluble oils are used, can be of two 
common forms; namely, that of small 
and more or less harmless pimples, 
or that of ugly, painful boils or car- 
buncles. Medical authorities class the 
pimples as primary infections. The 
larger and more painful infections, 
caused by the re-infection of existing 
pimples or sores, they term  sec- 
ondary infections. The causes and 
treatment of these infections have 
been the subject of considerable re- 
search on the part of chemists and 
medical men. It is not the purpose of 
this discussion, therefore, to approach 
the problem from this angle, but 
rather from the viewpoint of the user 
of cutting and soluble oils who en- 
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counters these problems from time to 
time. 

The term “cutting oil” is frequently 
loosely used to refer to both cutting 
and soluble oils. Strictly speaking, a 
cutting oil is a pure mineral oil, to 
which ingredient is usually 
added in order to improve its lubri- 
cating properties. A soluble oil, on the 
other hand, comprises essentially a 
mixture of a mineral oil and an 
emulsifying base. Although it may 
have the appearance of a mineral oil, 
nevertheless it emulsifies readily with 
water, forming usually a white, milky 
solution which has good cooling prop- 


some 





By J. T. Beard 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 















erties. In this discussion, for the sake 
of brevity, the term “cutting oil” will 
imply both types of products. 


It has sometimes been common 
practice to lay the blame for skin 
infections, arising from the use of 
these products, on harmful ingredients 
that oils were supposed to contain. 
Sulphurized-mineral cutting oils are 
made by cooking sulphur into a more 
or less stable combination with the 
hydrocarbons of a mineral oil. Simi- 
larly, sulphurized fat bases, frequent- 
ly employed to increase the effective- 
ness of cutting oils, are made by cook- 
ing sulphur into one of the common 
animal or vegetable fats. All these 
operations are done at temperatures 
well above 300°F. The resulting 
products, therefore, are well sterilized, 
and no harmful concentrations of 
bacteria remain after the processes 
are finished. 

Thus, the question naturally arises 
“How does the use of cutting and 
soluble oil promote skin infections?” 

If the oil can penetrate the micro- 
scopic openings between the tool and 
the work it can also penetrate the 
pores of the skin. 

One of the important initial sources 
of infection comprises the bacteria 
that normally exist on the human 
body itself. Medical authorities state 
that 57 distinct and different harmful 
bacteria have been found on the arms 
and hands of the average clean, 
healthy individual. These bacteria are 
perhaps the most important source of 
primary infections, the cutting oil it- 
self acting as a carrier in transporting 
the germs from the surface of the 
skin, where they are quite harmless, 
into the pores, where they germinate 
and produce pimples, sores and 
rashes. 

Where soluble oils are used as cut- 





ting compounds, one of the important 
sources of bacteria may be the water 
which is employed for the purpose 
of emulsification. In certain areas, 
particularly where hard water is en- 
countered, the introduction of bac- 
teria with the addition of water is 
accompanied by reactions that pro- 
duce metallic sulphides and hydrogen- 
sulphide gas. The presence of the 
metallic sulphides turns the emulsion 
gray or bluish, and the release of the 
hydrogen-sulphide gas produces offen- 
sive odors. In this condition the emul- 
sion generally shows a definite acid- 
ity, and the bacteria multiply rapidly. 
The situation can sometimes be im- 
proved by using another source of 
water, or by increasing the alkalinity 
of the emulsion. Excessive alkalinity, 
however, usually renders the emulsion 
a less effective lubricant. 


Individual Immunity 


It is common knowledge that not 
all operators are subject to infections. 
And it is said that fair-skinned indi- 
viduals are especially susceptible. 
Moreover, infections are likely to be 
more common during the summer 
months, when the pores of the skin 
are open. During the winter, however, 
chapped skin also offers a ready en- 
trance to harmful bacteria. 

These primary infections are not 
painful and the chief objections to 
them are their unsightly appearance, 
the possibility of furnishing an addi- 
tional source of contamination of the 
entire cutting-oil system, and the great 
possibility of their becoming re- 
infected. 

Secondary infections are frequently 
of a serious nature and usually occur 
when the entire cutting- or soluble-oil 
system has become contaminated with 
harmful bacteria. The introduction of 
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these bacteria into pimples, rashes, 
sores, cuts or abrasions on the skin of 
operators, results frequently in the de- 
velopment of painful boils and car- 
buncles. Infections of this sort re- 
quire frequent medical attention, im- 
pair the efficiency of the operators, 
and frequently necessitate complete 
overhaul of the entire system of cut- 
ting-oil supply. 

Skin infections, either of the pri- 
mary or secondary kind, can be pre- 
vented or eliminated by the strict 
observance of proper sanitary condi- 
tions, which provide for— 

(a) The exclusion of germs from 
the cutting oil itself; 

The elimination of germs from 
the skin of the operator; 

(c) The prevention of the entrance 
of germs into the pores of the 
skin, under which heading 
comes the important subject of 
personal hygiene, control and 
elimination of toxic  sub- 
stances. 

Drums and tanks of cutting or 
soluble oils should always be kept 
well covered in order to exclude 
foreign material of any kind. More- 
over, operators should be instructed 
to keep their arms and hands clean, 
and should not be permitted to ex- 
pectorate into oil pans, drains, ete. 
Every precaution should be taken to 
maintain the original cleanliness of 
the cutting or soluble oil. 


(b) 


Operator Precautions 


Operators should not only be en- 
couraged, but instructed, to protect 
themselves by keeping their skin 
clean. They should wash their arms 
and hands thoroughly with soap and 
hot water before starting their shift 
in order to remove harmful bacteria 
that might be the cause of infections. 
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WHEN THE CALLZIS FOR 





Use Band-me-Quick new Individual Bandage. Mad 
of Gauztex. Self-adhering gauze sticks only 
itself—not to flesh. Medicated pad. 9-inch length 
Keeps out dirt yet air circulates freely. No Throw- 
Aways. Each Band-me-Quick cellophane wrapped 
Stays fresh. 100 to a box. Order from supply 
house or GENERAL BANDAGES, INC 508 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Gandena Quick 


Moreover, it is good practice after 
washing to protect the skin from in- 
fection by filling the pores with a 
suitable ointment. At the end of a 
shift, operators should again bathe, 
or at least thoroughly wash their arms 
and hands with soap and hot water 
before going home. 

Since cutting or soluble oils can 
carry germs, not only into the pores 
of the skin, but also into cuts, abra- 
sions, and skin rashes, any sores of 
this nature should receive prompt 
attention. In order to prevent scratch- 
ing, it is always advisable to avoid the 
use of hard, stiff cleansing brushes 
which might scratch or break the 
skin. The use of waste or rags for 
wiping cloths is undesirable, since 
they frequently contain chips and 
metallic particles that produce 
scratches, Dirty wipe cloths are di- 
rectly responsible for innumerable 
cases of infections and their use 
should be prohibited. Only clean, in- 
dividual towels should be permitted. 





Change Clothes 


Cleanliness in the matter of clothes 
is important. Operators should always 

















change from their street clothes to 
working clothes before starting their 
shift, and from working clothes to 
street clothes before going home. 
Working clothes should be washed 
thoroughly at least once a week, and 
underwear should be changed at least 
as often. 

Operators who are particularly 
susceptible to skin infections should 
be assigned to machines that are seg- 
regated from the main cutting-oil 
system. In this way, the infections 
that they are likely to develop from 
time to time cannot spread through- 
out the shop. 

Every system should have some 








While not all cutting applications are 
as simple as this diagram would indi- 
cate, the use of oil to reduce friction 
and breakage is virtually universal. 
Proper sanitary rules reduce possible 
infections from this source. 





means for filtering cutting oil and 
thus removing fine metallic particles 
that might scratch or puncture the 
skin. In stamping out skin infections, 
half-way measures are rarely effective. 
The surest and safest procedure is to 
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remove the cutting oil or soluble oil 
completely from the system, after 
which the tanks, piping and machines 
should be thoroughly cleaned, using a 
suitable disinfectant or germicide. 
New or sterilized oil may then be 
installed. 

In many plants, where large central 
systems supply cutting oils to groups 
of machines, disinfectants are com- 
monly employed in order to prevent 
the growth of harmful bacteria. Gen- 
erally speaking, the advisability of 
adopting a disinfectant is dependent 
upon the particular conditions en- 
countered, In this connection it should 
be observed that the use of dis- 
infectants may lead to carelessness on 
the part of shop men to such an 
extent that personal cleanliness will 
be neglected, and the liberal use of 
soap, hot water and clean wipe cloths 
will be ignored. Moreover, the use of 
excessive quantities of a disinfectant 
may lead to skin irritations. Where 
disinfectants are used intelligently, 
however, they are an effective means 
of minimizing skin infections. 

Incorporating a disinfectant in cut- 
ting and soluble oils during the process 
of manufacture, is debatable, since 
many plants object to the odor of the 
disinfectant. Generally speaking, an 
odorless cutting oil is preferred, and 
the odor is tolerated only where certain 
specific benefits are required, such as 
the prevention of skin infections. Re- 
gardless of the efficacy of germicides 
in preventing skin troubles, the pre- 
ferred procedure is always the careful 
observance of sanitary rules. Wherever 
proper attention is given to cleanli- 
ness and sanitary conditions, infec- 
tions arising from the use of cutting 
oils have been avoided, or, if they 
previously existed, they have been 
completely stamped out. 
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RADIO DRAMATIZES FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Efforts of the Federal Government to 
safeguard the life and health of indus- 
trial workers throughout the country 
was dramatized for radio audiences on 
Sunday, February 4, at 2:00 o'clock 
(EST). 

The program, broadcast over the 
107-station Nation-wide network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
was entitled “Life and Limb.” It is the 
first in a series of five similar broad- 
casts on succeeding Sundays at the 
same hour. These programs have been 


prepared by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, and are devoted to American labor 
problems. These broadcasts are a part 
of the “Democracy in Action” series, 
high-lighting services of the Govern- 
ment to individuals. 

Free booklets concerning the subject 
matter of the various broadcasts are 
obtainable by writing to: “Democracy 
in Action,” Federal Security Agency, 


Washington, D.C. 





Safety 
Exhibit 


ECAUSE of the in- 
creasing impor- 
tance of protective 
equipment in the pre- 
vention of Occupational Disease, 
“Modern Man at Work,” an exhibition 
of protective equipment worn by work- 
ers in various occupations and profes- 
sions, has been placed on view in the 
science department of the Newark, 


New Jersey, Museum. Masks, shields, 


goggles, respirators, helmets and other 


devices are included, designed to 
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minimize working hazards in indus- 
try. The display will be shown 
through March 11, 1940. 

One section of the display is de- 
voted to respirators used to protect 
the lungs and respiratory tract from 
fumes, dust, vapors and gases. Some 
are made for specific industries and 
others, are more general in application. 









































CORROSION-RESISTANT alloy sheets 
have been developed by Haynes Stellite 
Company, a division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Company. It is said that the new 
alloy resists wet chlorine; has good re- 
sistance to hydrochloric acid up to 50 deg. c. 
and to sulphuric acid up to 70 deg. c. in 
50% concentrations. 


SUPER DURALITE goggle with a non- 
rubber headband is the newest addition to 
the line of American Optical Company. The 
eyecups are moulded from a special ma- 
terial which gives light weight and long 
life, plus imperviousness to oil, water, 
grease, and _ perspiration. 


SAFETY INSOLES to protect the feet 
against foot puncture hazards is announced 
by Mine Safety Appliances. Made of two 





layers of flexible spring steel, the insole can 
be worn in workers’ shoes with comfort. 


A FAN UNIT, by South Bend Air Products, 
Inc., has the motor entirely outside the air 
stream. For removing air contaminated with 
abrasives, inflammable substances, and other 
corrosive or hazardous materials, this fan 
unit is entirely safe and free from excessive 
deterioration. Handling from 1600 to 26,000 
C.F.M., the unit is easily installed in any 
duct line. 


GRINDER SHIELD with built in light is 
announced by the Boyer-Campbell Com- 
pany. The window of the shield is shatter- 
proof glass, and all electrical wiring is com- 
pletely enclosed. Magnifying glass of any 
power can also be had instead of regular 
safety glass. 














CIRCULITE is a new portable, high in- 


tensity light for industrial use. Extreme 





mobility and a tilting beam are particular 
features. 


A REFRIGERATED CARTON - for 
the safe shipment of serums, vaccines and 
other perishable biological products has 
been developed by the Container Corpora- 
tion. In the new carton, these products can 
be shipped to any part of the United States 
at a constant temperature of from 32 to 42 


degrees. 
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Additional information and descrip- 
tive literature on any of the products 
mentioned in this service department 
may be obtained by writing Dept. N, 
OccuPATIONAL Hazarps & SAFety, 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland,. Ohio. 
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A NON-ALCOHOLIC solution of iodine is 
now available from Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment Company. The product, named 
Isodine-Davis, has the same antiseptic prop- 
erties as the usual tincture, but is less pain- 
ful when applied, does not burn tissue, and 
penetrates more deeply. 


SAFETY FEEDERS and pickers for feed- 
ing and removing work in punch presses 
have just been announced by F. J. Littell 
Machine Company. The device operates on 
the vacuum principle, and is said to ma- 
terially increase speed and safety of feeding. 


AIR HOSE for hose masks, which is 
highly resistant to penetration by organic 
vapors, has just been developed by Davis 
Emergency Equipment Company. The new 
hose is particularly intended for use where 
petroleum or vaprous rubber solvents are 
encountered. 


STOCKLITE, a lighting fixture especially 
designed to direct light along the narrow 
bins of stock rooms, is announced by the 
Goodrich Electric Company. Improved light- 
ing of stock rooms, and reduction of glare 
make the new light of interest to safety 
men. 





Statements made in connection with 
any product mentioned in this service 
department are based on manufac- 
turers claims. Although these claims 
are believed to be true, this magazine 
does not guarantee that to be the case. 
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BATTERIES that do not deteriorate fea- 
ture the new line of emergency lights and 
flares developed by Triumph Explosives, 
Inc. In any place where light is needed in 










emergencies the new lights may be pro- 
vided, and kept indefinitely without losing 
their potency With these devices no con- 
cern need be felt for renewal of old but 
unused batteries, nor for their possible fail- 
ure in emergencies. 
SAFETY TEST LAMP and voltage indi- 
cator that features safety has been intro- 
duced by The Sittler Company, Chicago. It 
is distributed under the trade name SG-100 
Test Lamp and can be used on AC or DC cir- 
cuits from 110 to 600 volts. 

No fuses are required for safety and there 





is only one test lead. Excessive voltage burns 
out a lamp filament only. A resistor limits the 
current to such low value that there is no 
danger of tripping relays when checking 
control panels. 

A large test prod holder contains a 5000 
ohm 20 watt capacity resistor of single layer 
Nichrome wire wound on porcelain core. 



















PLANNING THE 
SAFETY ANI 








| apne tec prevention work in all 
industry today has one main pur- 
pose—that is preserving the human 
life and keeping the human body 
whole, well, and physically fit. The 
real motivating force in safety today 
is the desire on the part of industry 
to send each and every employee 
home at the end of the day in the 
same physical condition as he was 
when he came to work. 

That sounds like a very simple ob- 
jective. It is neither simple nor easily 
accomplished. To send each employee 
home each night well, and physically 
fit, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, is no small task. 
It takes the same careful plant organi- 
zation and synchronization as does 
any production job. And, it takes a 
better sales promotion campaign than 
just selling merchandise because in 
selling safety you are selling an in- 
tangible. You must sell an idea rather 
than a piece of merchandise. 

Too often people working in safety 
don’t know where they are going; 
there is lack of organization in safety 
work. It is often approached in a 
haphazard manner and then the sur- 
face is barely scratched. There is 
much talk but a lot of it is idle talk. 
Signs are posted only to become cov- 
ered with flyspecks and forgotten. 
Accidents occur and a tremendous 
hullabaloo is raised. A concentrated 
safety drive is started because an 
accident occurs, and it lasts for all of 
three days. 

Do you wait for something to go 





wrong in a furnace before you worry 
about it? No. You analyze the job 
and then constantly strive to prevent 
mechanical troubles, breakdowns, etc. 
You find the cause and the effect and 
then try to eliminate the cause. 

Today in manufacturing all produc- 
tion is organized. Past operating costs 
are figured, budgets are made, costs 
are estimated, time studies are made, 
all possibilities for trouble are studied 
carefully and preventive measures 
are taken. Then all superintendents, 
foremen, group leaders and workers 
are carefully instructed. In other 
words, there is careful organization 
made before the job is ever begun. 
Management knows where it is going. 

We must organize for safety by the 
same careful planning. Safety is a 
definite part of production. First, the 
application of safety deals solely with 
the most important cog in the indus- 
trial wheel—the man. Second, the 
practice of safety is a great cost re- 
ducing factor, and third, a successful 
safety program increases operating 
efficiency. How could anything be 
more closely related to the actual 
manufacturing of a product? 

Management 

To have an effective safety pro- 
gram in any industry, management 
must first be sold on the need for a 
safety program and then take the 
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lead in safety work. After manage- 
ment is sold it cannot delegate the 
organization and administration of 
the safety program to just anyone. 
Management must realize that the 
safety program is just as important 
in plant efficiency as any other activi- 
ty. Wasted man power is a greater 
loss than wasted material. The chief 
objective of a Safety Program is to 
eliminate this needless waste. 

Let us assume that a man loses 
three fingers in an industrial accident. 
Many believe that the doctor’s and 
hospital bill are the outstanding costs. 
This is not true. These usually would 
not exceed $200. The industrial com- 
pensation in our: state would be ap- 
proximately $1,600, The costs of this 
accident don’t stop here. Hospital, 
doctor and compensation—$1,800. 
Any man who loses three fingers from 
his right hand will, nine times out of 
ten, have to be trained to do a new 
job. Industrial concerns estimate it 
costs from $200 to $1,000 to train a 
new man. Can we forget this item on 
the injured man who comes back to 
work following an accident? 

Selling Safety 

In selling safety to management on 
the cost reduction basis, we cannot 
forget the item of vocational rehabili- 
tation which will figure this case at a 
minimum of $200, bringing the cost 





GOODENOUGH 
Safety Supervisor 
Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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of this one accident to $2,000. Also, 
when figuring costs of lost time acci- 
dents we must evaluate the time lost 
in production at the time of the acci- 
dent and the time spent after the 
accident in getting the department 
reorganized to continue efficient pro- 
duction. If the man is a highly skilled 
laborer it may be necessary to hire a 
new man or make transfers within the 
organization to carry on efficiently 
with the production schedule. It is 
fair to figure these intangible costs on 
any serious accident at $100. This one 
accident, therefore, has cost the com- 
pany approximately $2,100. So, acci- 
dent prevention reduces costs and in- 
creases profits. 

Management must vest the responsi- 
bility for safety in competent hands. 
Successful safety work takes much 
time, study, perseverance and _bal- 
ance. The safety man’s job involves 
many details, such as keeping accurate 
records, investigating accidents, or- 
ganizing safety committees and ad- 
vising them, aiding foremanship train- 
ing and a host of other activities. To 
carry on this safety program there 
must be a safety organization. 

Study Conditions 

Let us remember that an organiza- 
tion such as I have suggested is only 
a futile gesture if it does not function. 
Inactive committees are just about as 
useless as a cup of water to a drown- 
ing man. 

After careful organization, the first 
step for management is to make the 
conditions of the workplace physically 























safe. Machines and processes must be 
safeguarded; equipment must be ade- 
quate and safe; floors, ventilation and 
lighting and all other conditions satis- 
factory. When this is done, and only 
when it is done, can management and 
the general safety committee and safe- 
ty director ask the workers to take an 
active part in safety. 

When all machines, equipment, and 
material things are made safe—when 
“good housekeeping” is a_ reality 
rather than a word—when all of these 
things are done—then and only then 


The second part of a safety pro- 
gram deals with the problems of keep- 
ing that organization moving. In other 
words—a promotional program is the 
most difficult task of the safety di- 
rector and the general committee. 

There are many steps in the pro- 
motion of safety. First, is the educa- 
tion of foremen and their men. The 
constant and efficient training of 
foremen keeps the thought of safety 
in their minds. If safety is always in 
the mind of the foreman he will see 
to it that it is relayed to his em- 











The organization of a health 
program goes beyond simply 
making equipment available 
to the workers. Such a plan 
must be workable, must have 
the understanding and full co- 
operation of management. 





does the safety program begin. 

The subcommittees are the key to 
the success of the safety program. 
These committees should meet once 
every two weeks. A recording secre- 
tary is necessary to take the minutes 
of the meetings and to pass them to 
the safety director. Any problems re- 
garding safety which these committees 
cannot solve will thereby be called to 
the attention of the safety director 
who will have them discussed by the 
general committee. 

Active participation of all employ- 
ees can be obtained by rotating the 
membership of these subcommittees 
quarterly. 
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ployees, for as the foreman thinks and 
works so think and work the men 
under him. 

The foreman should be constantly 
and steadily supplied with safety 
literature and information which ap- 
plies specifically to his departmental 
work. The material, must be directly 
applicable to the foreman’s depart- 
ment. Do not send literature on the 
safe promotion of punch presses to 
the foreman of the plating department. 

The second successful method of 
promotional safety is to promote safe- 
ty contests in which departmental 
awards are given. The spirit of com- 
petition, if properly developed, can 
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do excellent promotional work. 

A large safety board at the main 
entrance of the factory, showing acci- 
dents and where they occurred, will 
help promote safety for as each em- 
ployee comes to work he is reminded 
that safety is important. At Westing- 
house we change the design of that 
board frequently. Recently we used a 
large board showing accidents by de- 
partments. We listed days lost, fre- 
quency and severity. We just re- 
designed the board and put lights on 
it. A red light denotes an accident 
during the month and a white light 
denotes “no accident.” 

Safety bulletin boards are also 
effective in promotional work if new 
material is supplied regularly. Don’t 
put a poster up and leave it until it 
rots. Change posters once a week. 

There are many other means of 
promoting safety. Safety meetings 
with entire departments—safety news 
letters sent out periodically to all em- 
ployees—photographs taken at the 
scene of the accidents. 





Soon, I believe, motion pictures 
will become one of our main pro- 
motional mediums. More and more we 
are seeing safety pictures throughout 
industry and before many years have 
passed the well equipped safety de- 
partment will have its own projector 
and show safe practice pictures. 

Promotional literature, posters, bul- 
letins, letters, cards and pamphlets of 
all sizes, shapes and descriptions are 
available through many sources. 

In building a safety program re- 
member that first, management must 
be behind the move 100 per cent; sec- 
ond, a safety director and general 
safety committee are needed; and 
third, that departmental committees 
and foremen are the key to success in 
safety. 
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Pulmosan 


HELMETS, HOODS 
and MASKS 














Types for 


DUSTS, FUMES, ACIDS, GASES, 
SANDBLASTING, BABBITTING 
BOILER CLEANERS 


Pulmosan offers you one of the most com- 
plete lines of specialized Hoods, Helmets and 
Gas Masks on the market. Each is scien- 
| tifically designed to give the most effective 
protection for its purpose. If your plant has 
the above hazards or operations, tell us your 
needs to get full details and prices on the 


correct device for your requirements. 


PULMOSAN 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. OH, 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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SOLVENTS ... can be handled 
safely 


(Continued from page 17) 





6. Methylene dichloride 
7. Trichloroethylene 
Tetrachloroethylene, 
Tetrachloroethane 

9. Chloroform 

10. Ethylene dichloride, dichloro- 

ethane, pentachloroethane 

The aromatic hydrocarbons such as 
benzene, toluene, xylene, and solvent 
naphtha, find wide application in the 
rubber, lacquer, dry-cleaning, paint, 
and varnish industries. They are also 
used in degreasing, in printing inks, 
and silk-finishing. There are over 100 
million gallons of benzene manufac- 
tured in the United States every year. 
However, not all of it is used for 
solvent and diluent purposes. 

Since these aromatic hydrocarbons 
are so highly toxic, they present a 
severe health hazard. In considering 
the toxic effect of benzene vapors, 
there are records which prove that as 
little as 1600 parts per million has 
given rise to cases of slight poisoning, 
and exposure to 19000 parts per mil- 
lion for one-half hour has proved fatal. 

Symptoms 

Some of the symptoms of benzene 
poisoning are giddiness, fatigue, 
stupor, headache, nausea, and gastric 
disturbances. In more severe cases it 
will damage the blood-forming organs 
and bring about degenerative changes 
in the white and red blood cells. In 
serious forms of benzene poisoning, 
the central nervous system is affected 
showing the following symptoms: 
convulsive movements, paralysis, and 
unconsciousness. These citations are 
only a few of the symptoms merely to 





give some idea of the real danger of 
benzene. 

Since toluene is less volatile than 
benzene, its toxic effect appears to be 
weaker and there are fewer reports of 
injury. However, toluene resembles 
benzene both in its acute and chronic 
symptoms. By prolonged exposure to 
either xylene or solvent naphtha acute 
poisoning may result with symptoms 
which are very similar to those of 
benzene. A word of caution should 
be given here and that is, that the 
same respect should be bestowed upon 
toluene, xylene, solvent naphtha, 
ethylbenzene, and turpentine that is 
so readily allowed for benzene in 
recognition of its poisonous and in- 
flammable properties. 


Toxic Effects 

These solvents exert a special effect 
upon fat metabolism. Prolonged in- 
halation of the vapors of these sol- 
vents may result in poisoning with 
symptoms somewhat similar to ben- 
zene poisoning. 

Generally one can say that in con- 
centrated form the aliphatic and aro- 
matic hydrocarbon vapors are toxic, 
differing only in their specific effects. 
In less concentrated forms, the degree 
of harm which these can exert is gov- 
erned by the specific working condi- 
tions and the susceptibility of the 
individual. 

The polymethylene derivatives, such 
as cyclobutane, cyclopentane, and 
cyclohexane, are employed in degreas- 
ing, as paint and varnish removers, 
as paint thinners, in the rubber in- 
dustries, and as an ingredient in 
polishes. In regard to their toxicologi- 
cal nature these solvents appear to be 
weaker than benzene. 

Methyl chloride, choloroform, and 
ethylene chloride are used as gen- 
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eral anesthetics. By inhaling their 
vapors, nausea, vomiting, and intoxi- 
cation are produced. In more con- 
centrated form, these vapors will affect 
the central nervous system and, in the 
fatal cases, narcosis of the liver and 
the kidney are reported. No workman 
should be subjected for any length of 
time to an atmosphere containing more 
than 100 parts per million of a halo- 
genated compound. 

Alcohols are generally employed in 
the manufacture of varnish, lacquer, 
safety glass, collodion, artificial silk, 
photographic films, and antifreeze. 
Over 100 million gallons of ethyl 
alcohol were manufactured last year 
for industrial purposes. Methyl, ethyl, 
propyl, butyl, and amyl alcohols, 
when inhaled in sufficient quantities, 
exert a narcotic influence on the cen- 
tral nervous system. They all pro- 
duce a state of intoxication, and dam- 
age the liver and kidneys. In the case 
of methyl alcohol, blindness is added 
to its narcotic score as an additional 
hazard. The higher alcohols show 
fewer cases of poisoning for the 
reason that they are neither so volatile 
nor are they used in the same large 
quantities as are the lower alcohols. 

The largest outlet for esters is in 
the lacquer, varnish, celluloid, safety 
glass, and artificial silk industries. 
The vapors of methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
butyl, and amyl formates are irri- 
tating to the mucous membrane and 
have a paralytic action upon the 
central nervous system. An atmos- 
phere containing 330 parts per mil- 
lion of any of these compounds has 
been reported as dangerous. The 
esters of acetic acid, such as methyl, 
ethyl, butyl, and amyl acetates, are 
milder than the formates in their nar- 
cotic nature. There is no proof against 
the esters of propionic, butyric, and 
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lactic acids for being toxic, but this 
does not mean that exposure to their 
vapors can be conceded to be harm- 
less. 

The ketones, such as dimethyl 
ketone, methyl ethyl ketone, and 
dipropyl ketone, in vapor form, are 
irritant and narcotic. 

The group of solvents known as 
ethers, and pyridine with its deriva- 
tives, are narcotic. 

The glycols such as ethylene glycol, 
diethylene glycol, and their deriva- 
tives, which are monoethyl ether of 
ethylene glycol, monomethyl ether of 
ethylene glycol, diethyl ether of 
ethylene glycol, monoethyl ether of 
diethylene glycol, and monoethyl 
ether acetate of ethylene glycol, are 
used as solvents for dyes, in lacquers, 
in antifreeze mixtures, and as wetting 
agents in textile dyeing and scouring. 
These compounds act both as depres- 
sants upon the central nervous system, 
and as metabolic poisons. 

Great care should be exercised in 
using any solvent for internal use 





Safe Plant Is State of Mind 


A medicine chest and some me- 
chanical guards enclosing moving ma- 
chinery do not make a safe plant. 

A safe plant is a state of mind. Not 
just the foreman or the general fore- 
man or the plant superintendent or 
the big boss—but every employee in 
the plant must be in a frame of mind 
that is receptive to and enthusiastic 
about anything that will prevent 
accidents. 

When everyone knows what to do, 
the correct way to do it, is able to do 
it that way and has the determination 
to do the job as his knowledge and 
skill dictate—then you will have a safe 


shop! 

















which has not been thoroughly investi- 
gated. The seriousness of this admoni- 
tion is confirmed by what had hap- 
pened recently when sulfanilimide 
was dissolved in ethylene glycol. 
When ethylene glycol is taken inter- 
nally, it is oxidized and converted to 
oxalic acid — glycollic acid — car- 
bon dioxide and water. 

So far, I have painted a rather dis- 
couraging picture of the relative toxic- 
ity of solvents by condemning their 
vapors as a whole, for being toxic in 
varying degrees. But we cannot be 
blinded to their infinite usefulness and 
their necessity for continuing our 
modern civilized living. 

With the proper precautions, we 
can handle these vapors, which are 
such a threat to health, by providing 
an efficient local exhaust system 
wherever workmen come into contact 
with them and are exposed for any 
length of time to their fumes, by the 
use of proper personal protective 
equipment, and by the very important 
assumption that proper medical 
supervision is always at hand. 





Goggle Tip 

Goggle wearers sometimes complain 
that they get small pieces of dirt in 
their eyes. One safety engineer found 
that the workers who made the com- 
plaint had the habit of pushing the 
goggles from their eyes onto their fore- 
heads. Particles of dirt were being 
pulled down from the forehead into the 
eyebrows and onto the face. Thus, the 
material was already under the goggle 
and in position to get into the man’s 
eyes. He suggested that men be in- 
structed to wipe off their foreheads be- 
fore raising the goggles, and to wipe 
off their foreheads underneath the 
lower edge of the goggles before drop- 
ping them down onto their faces. 





Cement Plants Get Results 


With plant activity 20 per cent 
greater than during the first six 
months of 1938, all cement plants o! 
the Portland Cement Association have 
made a remarkable gain for safety 
during the first six months of 1939. 
In 1937, the accident frequency rate 
was 5.71 per million man-hours 
worked. In 1938, this was reduced to 
4.61 and for the six months ending 
June 30, 1939, the frequency rate was 
down to 4.00. A similar reduction was 
made in the severity rate, which fell 
from 2.44 in 1938 to 1.42 for the first 
half of 1939. June was the banner 
month, with a frequency rate of only 
2.50 and a severity rate of .25. Since 
1934, the cement industry had ad- 
vanced from fourth to second place in 
low accident frequency in 1938, being 
led only by tobacco manufacture in 
the industrial groups. 





Exposure to Nitrous and 
Nitric Oxide Fumes 


Several workers were placed on the 
job of repairing the bottom of an 
acid chamber. The next day, one of 
the men felt sick. He reported to the 
doctor, and then indicating that he 
felt better, he returned to the job. 
After work he reported to the doctor 
again and said that he felt fine. About 
midnight his condition got worse; 
the doctor was called and he was sent 
to the hospital. He died a few hours 
later of pulmonary edema presumably 
from exposure to nitrous and nitric 
oxide fumes. Better ventilation or 
good respiratory protective equip- 
ment will protect men who are called 
upon to do jobs such as this. 
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THE M.S.A. MIDGET IMPINGER 
Hand operated, weighs only 9 Ibs. 
complete with 9 Impinger tubes; easy 
to carry and use on-the-job, requires 
no electricity or compressed air to 
operate. Employed by Federal and 
Scate Departments, insurance com- 
panies, and mining and 
concerns in every field. 
No. CT-1. 
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. WHEN YOU CAN KNOW 
YOUR DUST HAZARD 


The dust problem looms largest where information 
regarding it is least! Knowing the extent of your own 
dust hazard means freedom from concern about the 
“might be’s” reducing suppositions to facts 
clears the way to safety. 

At low cost and with little effort you can now take 
the two steps necessary to reliable dust determination 
. greatly simplified by M.S.A. 


in your own plant. . 
First—collect samples of the dust contained in the 
working atmosphere with the low-priced new M.S.A. 
Midget Impinger; second—count the dust particles in 


the sample, easily accomplished with the M.S.A. 
Microscope for dust counting, and the M.S.A Micro- 
projector which greatly facilitates the operation of 
counting. 

With these modern M.S.A. Instruments, difficult 
procedures and complicated apparatus is now a thing 
of the past in practical dust determination. Let us 
send you descriptive bulletins, and any special infor- 
mation desired, on the complete M.S.A. Line of air 
hygiene equipment for the reliable determination of, 
and protection against, atmospheric contaminants. 


THE M.S. A. DUST-COUNTING MICROSCOPE 
Especially designed for simple operation in counting dust particles. 
Inexpensive, but precise, with high-grade optics and accurate ad- 
justments. Bulletin No. CT-2. 
* * * 

’ THE M.S. A. MICROPROJECTOR 

Projects the image of dust particles in a sample on a field 20 
inches square, with a magnification of 1,000 diameters for counting 
and 10,000 diameters for particle size measurement. 
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